








Water on the Chair 


In a certain large hospital there 
were four callboys. Their job was to help 
the patients in many little ways, and they 
sat on a bench in the entrance lobby waiting 
for the patients to call for them. 

This bench was upholstered with leather. 
Callboys had sat on it for so many years 
that it had been pressed into four hollows, 
each just big enough for a boy to sit in. 

One day Charlie, one of the boys, was 
called away to help a patient. While he 
was gone the three other boys put ice water 
in the hollow where he sat, then leaned 
back gleefully awaiting his return. 

They waited—and waited. But for some 
unknown reason, Charlie did not come 
back. While they were waiting, an elderly 
patient by the name of Mr. Thomas entered 
the lobby leaning heavily on his walking 































stick. He did some business at the desk, then 
started back to his room. . 

On the way, he walked past the bench 
where the boys were sitting and paused a 
moment to talk to them. 

“What fine looking boys you are,” he 
said. ‘““When I think of all the juvenile de- 
linquents that roam the streets these days 
Ah, it wasn’t that way when I was a 
boy. But you young fellows. So upright and 
noble, so willing and helpful. It’s a pleasure 
to be in the hospital with you.” 

The three boys blushed. 





“Yes, it’s a pleasure indeed,” Mr. hom 


went on. “But, boys, just walking down 
to this lobby has made me so weary—I 
can’t get around the way I used to when I 
was a boy—I wonder if I couldn’t sit in that 
empty place on your bench and rest 
awhile.” 

“Oh, really,” said Billy, jumping up in 
alarm. “Sure, we’d be glad to have you. 
But, er, wouldn’t you be a lot more com- 
fortable in one of the other chairs?” 

“We'd be glad to get you a chair, really 
we would,” said Bud, also on his feet. 

“No, no, don’t bother,” said the elderly 
gentleman. “It would be an honor to sit 
with you.” And before the boys could stop 
him, he had sat down in Charlie’s place. 

“Yes, what dependable boys you are,” 
he repeated. “What dependable——” 

He stopped. And the boys noticed a 
strange look come over his face. They saw 
him feel beneath him. And they sat petrified 
as he leaped from the bench with a speed 
they would have thought impossible, peered 
down at the seat, then swung around and 
headed for the manager’s office, waving his 
stick before him. 

“Where’s the manager?” he sputtered. 
“Those wicked boys, those pranksters, put- 
ting water on chairs so old gentlemen will 
wet their clothes. Wait till I report them. 
They ought to be fired, every one of them!” 

One of those boys, now much older, told 
me the other day that they almost did lose 
their jobs that day—the manager was so 
annoyed when he found out—and it was a 
long, long time before they played a prac- 
tical joke again. 


Your friend, 


— Waxwsel? 





MARGARET'S FAITH 


By ELVA GARDNER 


TROOP of soldiers waited at 

the door of the prison while 
a crowd of people gathered in the 
street. The door opened, and two 
women stepped out into the sun- 
shine of a beautiful May morning. 
One was weak and old at sixty-three, 
the other was a girl of eighteen. 
Both of them were named Margaret. 

The troop moved on down the 
street with the women in their 
midst, and the crowd followed on. 
The two Margarets walked as calmly 
as though they were going up to 
worship at God’s house on a Sab- 
bath morning. But in reality they 
were about to become two of God's 
faithful martyrs. 

This happened in Scotland a long 
time ago. It was in the days when 
England and Scotland were being 
united. With the change of gov- 
ernment there came a change of 
religion, and everyone was supposed 
to accept the Episcopal religion be- 
cause it was the religion of England. 
The Scottish people were Presby- 
terians, and some of them felt that 
it was not right to change to the religion of 
England. But the treaty was signed in Edin- 
burgh, and most of the people accepted it. 

Some of the young people, and a few 
of the older ones, pledged themselves to 
remain by their own faith, and they made 
a covenant among themselves. The law for- 
bade them to hold “field meetings,” and 
so those who did attempt to worship God 
as they believed, were hunted over moor 
and mountain. 
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Margaret held fast her faith as the tide came in. 


A wealthy man by the name of Wilson 
accepted the new religion along with the 
new government, but his children would 
not attend the Episcopal services, young 
though they were. Their parents were for- 
bidden to keep them at home, to give them 
food, or to speak to them, or even see 
them. Margaret was the eldest. The son, 
Thomas, sixteen years of age, got away to 
Flanders across the sea. Eventually Mar- 

To page 17 
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MISSIONARY MARY 


By E. A. WARREN 


) er wouldn't have called Mary a naughty 
girl. She seldom made any trouble at 
school, but when she made up her mind 
about anything, no one could make her 
change it. Perhaps that is why she was 
such a fine little missionary. 

There was the old taxi driver. He had 
a red face and a red nose, for he often 
went to the saloon and came home drunk. 

Mary knew about this, and every time 
she passed near the taxi stand she would 
go over and talk with him. 

“Mr. Thomas,” she would say, “I wish 
you wouldn’t drink that horrid stuff. Why 
don’t you stop?” 

“Oh, no! I like my beer. Makes me feel 
good, you know!” 

“But it’s wrong to drink, Mr. Thomas. 
You'll never go to heaven if you keep on 
drinking!” 

“Me—go to heaven?” laughed the old 
man. “I don’t suppose I shall anyway! Why 
should you bother if I don’t?” 

“But I want you to be there,” insisted 
the little girl. “You must be there. And 
when we get there, I’m going to ask you 
to give me a ride in your taxi! Won't it be 
lovely to drive around in the new earth, 
too, and % 

“Go on, girlie,’ teased the taxi man. 
“Run away and play. That’s enough of this 
kind of talk. I like my drink, and that’s 
good enough for me. Bye-bye!” 

So Mary turned away again, but deep in 





his heart the old driver thought a good deal 
of Mary, and often wished he could leave 
off drinking. But the habit held him 
firmly. 

Then, too, there was Mary’s_ school- 
teacher. One morning Mary had arranged 
with her teacher to leave a few minutes 
early as her father couldn’t come home to 
dinner and she was supposed to take it to 
him. 

But during the morning Mary got into 
trouble. It was so unusual for Mary to be 
naughty that teacher was greatly surprised. 

However, the teacher was firm, and made 
Mary stand out in front of the class be- 
hind the map rack, where no one could 
see her. 

“Stay right there,” teacher said, 
don’t you move till I tell you.” 

Slowly the hands of the schoolroom 
clock moved around. Half past eleven— 
Mary ought to be going now, but the 
teacher had forgotten all about letting her 
go early. 

Twelve o'clock! Now all the other boys 
and girls were dashing out of the school- 
room. 

Still Mary stood behind the maps. 

At last the room was empty except for 
Mary and the teacher. 

“I do hope she hasn’t forgotten me al- 
together,” thought Mary to herself. 

The teacher put her things away in her 
desk and then walked toward the door, 


“and 
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went out, and closed the door behind her. 

Still Mary stood behind the maps. 

Never in all her eight years had Mary 
felt so uncomfortable. She longed for her 
teacher to come back so she could tell her 
how sorry she was that she had been 
naughty. 

Suddenly she remembered something, 
and closing her eyes and bowing her head, 
she prayed: 

“Dear Jesus, I am so sorry I was naughty 

is morning. I’m sorry I grieved Thee. 
@. sorry I upset my teacher. Please, Jesus, 

orgive me and help me to do better. Bless 
my teacher, too, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

She opened her eyes just in time to see 
the door open quickly. 

Teacher had come back. 

“Mary, my dear child!” cried the teacher. 
“Why haven’t you gone home? Why didn’t 
you tell me? I forgot all about you.” 

“You told me to stay here till you said 
I could go,” replied Mary, smiling faintly. 

“Yes, 1 know,” replied the teacher, “but 
I didn’t mean to leave you here like this. 
I'm ever so sorry.” 


“Mr. Thomas,” said Mary to the taxi driver, “you 


“And I’m sorry I was so 
naughty this morning. I 
hoped you would come back 
because I wanted you to 
forgive me.” 

“Of course, I forgive you, 
my dear child,” replied the teacher eagerly. 

“You weren't here to ask, so I asked 
Jesus to forgive me. And I know He has. 
So I feel better now.” Mary paused a mo- 
ment. “I’m going to pray to Jesus again 
now,’ she said. “And when I've finished, 
I want you to pray, too. Shall we?” 

Teacher looked uneasy, but they both 
knelt down. 

Then Mary prayed, simply and naturally. 
When she finished, teacher prayed. 

She was not used to praying, but she 
stumbled through a prayer and they both 
got up from their knees. 

“You don’t pray very often, teacher, do 
you?” Mary queried. 

“I—er—well—perhaps no,” said 
teacher uneasily. 

“But you ought to, teacher,” Mary urged. 

To page 17 
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won’t go to heaven if you don’t stop drinking.” 
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JACK'S ADVENTURE 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 13: GOING THROUGH HELL'S GAP 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE 


Jack had wanted adventure for his summer vaca- 
tion, and had almost let a friend talk him into sneak- 
ing off to Texas. But Jack had changed his mind and 
decided to go out selling religious books. Toward 
the end of the summer came time for camp meeting, 
and Jack and the three academy boys he was working 
with were invited to camp meeting to tell their ex- 
periences. When camp meeting was over, Jack re- 
turned to his canvassing. 


WHEN camp meeting was over, there 
remained just one week for Jack to 
finish up his canvassing. Yet it was the 
most important week of the whole sum- 
mer. 

All summer long he had been taking 
orders, but had delivered only a very few 
books. And he wasn’t paid for the books 
until he delivered them. He had promised 
his customers that at the end of the summer 
he would return and make the deliveries. 
Now, in this last week, he had to keep his 
promise. 

It was pleasant work for the most part, 
especially collecting the money. Yet as 
Jack thought of one thing he had to do 
that week, the blood almost froze in his 
veins. He had to go back to Camp Dot, 
and how well he remembered the time he 
had gone to that wicked place to take 
orders. 

A cold chill had gone up and down his 
‘ spine that day when the conductor had 
shouted, “All out for Camp Dot.” From 
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the time he had begun canvassing in that 
county he had heard all kinds of hair-raising 
stories about the lawless people living - 
there. But as a good soldier he must be 
just as valiant in meeting the Philistines 
as he must be tactful in meeting the Gib- 
eonites. Now Jack was no coward, so armed 
with the sword of the Spirit and with the 
helmet of salvation, he had boldly entered 
this stronghold. 

After surveying the place for a few mo- 
ments he had decided that the first house 
was just as good as any to begin with. By 
the help of the Lord he had secured an 
order in that place. “That is a victory for 
my King,” he had said to himself as he 
wrote out the order slip. 

“Now when I make my delivery, how 
can I get into this place with a horse and 
buggy?” he had asked the man. 

“Dear me, son, there ain’t no way to get 
back in yar with a buggy. Everyone what 
comes in and goes out uses the railroad.” 

“I allow he might be able to come ove 
that wagon trail what runs through Hell's 
Gap, if he were a mind to,” his wife re- 
minded him. 

“Wall, now, Nancy, I'd be afeared to go 
through that place unless I had an army 
with me. You know them moonshiners 
don’t take no foolishness from nobody. 

“T'll teil ye, lad, I'd think hard afore I 

















undertook to go through that place. You 
might get by in the broad daylight, but 
don’t you try anything at night. Jest a 
little better than a month ago a peddler 
come through these parts a-sellin’ lace, 
and tablecloths, and handkerchiefs, and all 
sich as that. And he didn’t get away from 
yar until after just before sundown. Them 
moonshiners catched him up yander at 
Hell’s Gap, took his pack away from him, 
took all his money, and then throwed him 
ver that thar cliff.” 

“Have they ever found that man’s body?” 
his wife asked in a nasal whine. 

“Naw, they hain’t. Nobody never goes 
back in that thar place. I don’t reckon a 
livin’ soul has set foot in that region in the 
last hundred year. I've looked down into 
that place myself and seen all kinds of 
snakes and varmints crawling about. Them 
animals done had him et up afore any- 
body knowed that he was gone.” 

This was in harmony with all the other 
stories Jack had heard about this place, but 
this one had seemed to be a little closer 
home now that he was actually there. One 
encouraging thought had remained for 
Jack; maybe he would not take many orders 
in that place. If he did not, he could come 
in on the train and deliver his books on 
foot. 





Jack had never seen a cisternlike place 
such as this in all his life. The mining 
camp was completely surrounded by tall, 
rugged mountains. The train entered the 
town through a tunnel and left the town 
through a tunnel. There was no road of any 
kind, except this dim wagon trail through 
Hell's Gap. But Jack’s hopes had been com- 
pletely shattered, for he had taken an order 
at nearly every house in Canip Dot. 

Every time Jack had inquired about com- 
ing into that town to make his delivery, 
he had been warned not to be seen 
around at night. “These fellers yar are 
mighty tough,” they would say. “Never seed 
sich folks what is so careless with life in 
all my born days.” 

Jack thought it was strange that all the 
people were telling him of the wickedness 
of the other folks. No one seemed to be 
the “bad feller” himself. They were all 
looking out for what the others were going 
to do to them. 

Now, Jack realized, the time had come 
when he must go back to Camp Dot with 
his books—and return through Hell’s Gap 
with his pockets loaded with cash! He 
figured that Wednesday would be the fate- 
ful day. 

That was one morning that Mister Jack 
got up early. He was very anxious to get 


With four hundred dollars in his pocket, Jack peered forward through the darkness. Two forms 


stepped onto the road. He was sure they were bandits with guns loaded, coming to attack him. 


through the delivery in Camp Dot as soon 
as possible, not later than noon. Loading his 
buggy with books until the springs were 
flat, he gave a cheery whistle to his horse 
and away he started. Just as the radiant 
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OUR NEW HOME 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


In heaven | think it is springtime, 

It surely must be the year through, 
For nothing can die up in heaven, 

And everything always stays new. 


In springtime when lilacs are blooming 
I love them and wish they would stay; 
In heaven they'll never be fading 
And songbirds will not fly away. 


We'll never grow old or be weary, 
And nothing will cause us to cry. 
We'll not need a car or an airplane, 

For with our own wings we will fly. 


We'll all be so happy just knowing 
That in our new home we can stay 
Forever in heaven with Jesus 
And see His kind face every day. 


———&KZ&K[{[=[=[====x===z: 


sun began to stir all nature into action, 
Jack left the main highway and took the 
shady trail to his left. When a few miles 
of this winding road lay between him and 
the highway, he noticed that he was grad- 
ually going up, up, up. The little ravine to 
his right began to get deeper and deeper. 

“What would I do if I met another 
buggy?” he said aloud. “My right wheels 
are a foot from the precipice now and my 
left wheels are grazing the mountainside.” 
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A shudder went over his frame as he 
saw a gap in the mountain a few rods 
ahead of him. But he had nothing to fear, 
for this was broad daylight now and he 
could see. He would be through his de- 
livery by noon. When he came to the gap, 
he decided to see whether this was the 
place he had heard so much about. Sure 
enough. There over the precipice was that 
huge rock called the Devil’s Bed, to the 
left of it was the bramble thicket, in the 
center of the place stood the dead oak tr 
with its antlers posed in a_ threatenin 
manner. One look into that dark hole was 
enough for Jack. Beyond the gap the three 
houses of the moonshiners could be seen 
after much searching. A frail ribbon of 
blue indicated the direction of the chim- 
ney. “Yes, sir, they are making moonshine 
right now, I do believe,” Jack thought. 

Jack was in hopes that he could hitch 
his horse just this side of the center of 
town and deliver the most of his books be- 
fore the loafers and “bad fellers” found out 
that he was in the neighborhood. But be- 
fore he realized it, he was in front of the 
commissary, and one man from the crowd . 
was saying, “Hey, there. Ain’t you that 
book agent?” 

What was he to do? What could he say? 
He first thought that he had better not 
answer, but that wouldn't do. “Yes, sir,” 
at last came from his reluctant lips. 

“Well, my wife’s been a waitin’ for hern 
ever since you was yar before. She’s got 
the ten dollars waitin’ for ye.” 

Jack had never thought that “ten dollars 
waitin’ for ye” would ever sound bad to 
him. 

“You'll be rich deliverin’ all them books. 
I reckon every family what’s in this here 
town bought a book off of you, didn’t 
they?” called another voice. 

Jack noticed that a man with his hat 
pulled over his eyes gave him a side glance 
and then started in the direction of the 
three houses near the gap. Jack decided 
that the only thing for him to do was 2 
deliver his books as quickly as possible 
and get out of that place before noon. 

He worked like a real colporteur for 
several hours before he dared draw a deep 
breath. He was delighted to see that only 
three more orders remained undelivered. 
The Lord had blessed him with wonderful 
success. Only three books were in his buggy. 

To page 19 














TREES THAT WALK 


By JESSIE BRUMFIELD 


| ew banyan is a strange tree whose na- 
tive home is India. A single tree may 
cover an acre or more, sometimes reaching 
the size of a grove or small forest. Its 
growth is very unusual. 

Seeds from the trees are scattered by the 
birds and fall to the ground. A trunk grows 
upward from each one, forming new trees. 
From each new tree, branches grow down- 
ward, and as soon as they touch the ground 
they take root, forming more trees. These 
new trees form supports for the extremely 
long branches of the mother tree and de- 
velop new trunks themselves. 

In time the young trees kill the mother 
tree, but the new branches keep spreading 
and spreading until quite a forest or thick 
grove is formed. 

A fruit much like a fig grows on the 
tree, but it is not good to eat. The wood 
is soft and porous. Its white, sticky juice 
is used to prepare a substance called bird- 


lime, which is used in capturing certain 
birds. 

The banyan tree is so named because 
Hindu merchants often spread their goods 
to sell in the shade of the trees. The Hindu 
word for “trader” is banian. 

Sometimes the trees grow to be thirteen 
feet in diameter and seventy feet tall, and 
have as many as 230 trunks as large as 
oak trees, and in addition, thousands of 
smaller trunks. In hot countries they are 
welcomed for their shade. They have large, 
heart-shaped leaves, and an inconspicuous 
flower that is followed by cherrylike, red 
fruit, which the birds seem to enjoy. 

To walk under one of these trees is like 
entering the darkness of a forest. Banyan 
trees, although not native, are found in the 
southern part of the United States. They 
are sometimes called the trees that walk, 
because of the way they spread out, mak- 
ing new trees from the old branches. 





A banyan tree may have 
thousands of trunks and 
spread out over a very 
large area of ground. In 
old days traders sat in 
the shade to do business. 
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GIRLS SHOW BOYS HOW TO 


CUT WOOD! 


WARREN T. WITTENBERG, Reporting 


AN and Dave were out at the wood- 

pile. Dan had an old hand ax, and Dave 
had a handsaw he had picked up in Dad’s 
workshop. They were trying to cut some 
of the longer pieces of wood the right 
length for the fireplace. 

But they weren't having much success. 

“This rotten ax,’ Dan was muttering. 
“It won't ever hit the same place twice.” 

“And this wretched saw,’ Dave echoed. 
“Every time I try to cut, it either slides, 
or it sticks and the whole log moves.” 

Just then they heard gales of laughter 
behind them, and turned around to see 
Sally looking over the fence. “Oh, dear! 
You boys look so funny,” she snickered. 
“But then, what can you expect when boys 
try to cut wood. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“What are you laughing at?” retorted 






















Dan, his face red. “Cutting wood is work!” 

“Yes, and what does a girl know about 
it, anyway?” put in Dave. 

“Oh, ha, ha! It’s the funniest thing,” 
Sally went on. “But there,” and her voice 
became soothing and sympathetic, “boys 
just don’t know how to cut wood.” 

“And what do girls know about it, pray 
tell?” asked Dan. 7 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Sally. “You 
come to our Ohio Pathfinder Festival next 
Sunday, and I'll show you some girls who 
really do know how. Of course, we've got 
some boys that are pretty good, too, but 
you ought to see those girls.” 

So Dan and Dave went with Sally, and 
were their eyes opened! They saw girls 
from Mount Vernon slicing through logs 
with genuine lumbermen’s two-man cross- 
cuts. 

They saw other things, too, that amazed 
them. They saw a tableau demonstrating 
what a young woman called Ellen White 
did in vision—and they wanted to know 
what that was all about. They saw the Day- 
ton Pathfinders build a terrific signal tower. 
And a club from Cleveland had a first-aid 
demonstration, with a real ambulance. And 
there was a parade, and a band, and ex- 
hibits. 


Sally that night, Dan said, “Sally, could we 
be Pathfinders too?” And Dave said, “Er, 
Sally, next time we have to cut some wood, 
could you come and show us how, please?” 


A tower was erected by Dayton Pathfinders, who 
then demonstrated semaphore signaling from the top. 





As Dan and Dave walked home wi T q 
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Ellen White in vision was the 
theme of a float entered by the 
Bellefontaine club. Scene shows 
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Girls can really cut wood, as 
the girls of the Mount Vernon 
club proved, slicing — skill- 
fully through the log with a 
professional woodsman’s saw. 





That victim isn’t really hurt, but even if he 
had been he would have been in good hands with 
the Cleveland Pathfinders near at hand to help. 


As Pathfinders from all over 
Ohio marched toward the 


gymnasium of Mount Vernon 
} 4 Qi sien. the Hamlet Club 
was preceded by two horses. 
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Can you tell which Bible 


text this parable illustrates? 


_ THE days when the Moors ruled Spain, 
nearly nine hundred years ago, there lived 
a poor but honest Andalusian shepherd 
named José, with his plump and pretty wife, 
Carmena. Three children, two small girls 
and a fifteen-year-old son, were the joy and 
blessing of their lives. Carmena kept herself 
busy at home with her two daughters, while 
José enjoyed the companionship of his son 
Pedro as together they cared for the sheep in 
nearby pasturelands. 

On a warm spring day when José and 
Pedro were in the pasture, José was lying 
flat on his back watching the sudsy white 
clouds floating slowly across a sky of mid- 
afternoon blue. If only the clouds were more 
gray, thought José, and the sky green, how 
much they would resemble sheep slowly nib- 
bling their way across a pasture. Pedro sat 
upright nearby with his sun-browned hands 
locked over his sturdy knees, an alert eye 
upon the sheep. Pedro always secretly hoped 
to see a wolf slinking near the small flock, 
for he had never yet had occasion to use the 
knife that he carried at his belt. Pedro vividly 
imagined himself a hero saving a luckless 
sheep from a hungry wolf, and he was just 
in the excitement of stabbing the wolf when 
he was jerked back into reality by his father’s 
words. 

“It seems that I never can get more than 
enough to fill our mouths and put one change 
of clothes on our backs,” José was saying, 
half to himself and half to anyone who might 
be listening. “But every time I get enough 
money ahead so I think I can buy one more 
sheep, or a pretty shawl for Carmena, that 
bigoted Moor, Abul Kadiga, forces me to 
pay still more rent on this pasture. Those 
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JOSE'S MADNES: 
+ | 


By IRENE Bl 


greedy Moors!” Here José sat upright and 
spat upon the ground in anger and disgust. 
“Those greedy Moors,” he continued, “mak- 
ing us pay for the use of land they have 
seized from us. Paying for our own land!” } 
He snorted, and spat again. 
Pedro was watching one sheep that had 
wandered a lietle from the rest of the flock, so 
he took that as an opportunity to escape 
from listening to his father’s outburst. As he 
hurried to turn the sheep back to the flock, 
it wandered near some low- 
growing shrubbery and 
suddenly dropped from 
sight. It was as if the earth 
had abruptly opened and 
swallowed the poor beast. 
Pedro stood still and 
gaped. Then from the spot 
where the sheep had dis- 
appeared came a faint cry 
of distress, and at once he 
hurried to it. Pushing aside 
a few bushes, he found 
himself looking into a shal- 
low pit, in which stood the 
sheep, bleating pitifully. 
Pedro called loudly to 
his father, then lay on his 
stomach, endeavoring to 
reach the sheep, but the 
pit was too deep. José was 
soon there and let himself 
down into the hole. Push- 
ing away gravel and stones, 


In the candlelight sparkled di- 
amonds, rubies, pearls, gold! 
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he soon freed the animal, and with Pedro 
pulling from above they quickly had it out, 
unharmed. But when José gave the last hard 
push his foot slipped and dropped several 
inches into some soft gravel. He investigated 
and found his foot in the opening of a small 
cave that had been dug under the foot of a 
scrubby pomegranate tree, which had long 
since borne its last fruit. The pit, which had 
evidently been dug to give an underground 
access to the tiny cave, was well sheltered 


from sight by the shrubs growing near it. 
“Go carefully,” warned Pedro. “That hole 
might be the home of wolves. You had better 
have your knife ready.” 

“Never fear,” answered José, “wolves could 
never live here. The space is too small. It is 
only as deep as my arm is long, for I can 
touch all sides of it with my fingers. Wait!” 
he added excitedly, “my hand touches some- 
thing. It is a box!” 

After clearing more gravel from the open- 
ing, José managed to get the box out. It was 
a small, battered, metal box, with heavy fas- 
teners that were securely locked. After dis- 
cussing several possibilities the father and 
son finally decided that the box contained 
treasures, which had been hidden there in 
this hastily dug cave. Perhaps a band of 
ladrones, or thieves, having waylaid some 
rich merchant, had hid it there, hoping to re- 
turn at a safer time to retrieve it. However 
the box came there, it could not be opened. 
Tools would be required for that. 

Pedro was all for taking the box home at 
once. But the wiser José thought better. “If 
this box contains jewels or money,” said he, 

“Abul Kadiga will take the matter to the 
court and claim everything because it was 
found on his land. Or he will say that we have 





robbed someone and 
have us both put be- 
hind bars. Let us put the 
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box back for now, until Ww ii 
I can decide what is ——™ - 


best for us to do.” 

Both of them were 
excited, but put the box 
back as the wisest plan. 
The opening of the 
hole was covered with 
gravel again, the bushes 
were pushed back over 
the pit, and the father 
and son returned to 
their sheep. 

For some time José 
stood in silence, con- 
sidering the situation. 
Finally he spoke, “My 
son,” he said, “this is 
what we must do. First, 
we must determine 
what is in that box. We 
must come back tonight 
when no one will see 
us and find out. If it 
contains nothing of 
value, we can just for- 
get the matter. But if 
it contains treasures of 
worth, there is but one 
thing for us to do. We 
must buy the land. Then 
the treasure will be 
rightly ours.” 

Pedro looked at his 
father in surprise. “But father,” he said, “we 
have no money. Remember that just this 
afternoon you said 2 

“I know, I know,” answered José. “But 
we have the sheep. We must sell the sheep.” 
Then after a pause he laughed, “But here 
we are selling our sheep already, when we 
don’t even know what the box contains! Let 
us take the sheep home now. It may be Car- 
mena will have our meal ready early tonight. 
As soon as it is dark enough we must return 
to see what our box contains.” 

As they led the sheep homeward José 
cautioned his son, “We must not tell anyone 
at all about this, not even your mother.” 

“Not even Mother?” asked Pedro, who was 
fairly bursting to tell someone. 

“No, not even her,” answered José. “She 
is a fine woman, and perhaps can keep a 
secret, but this is a secret we must not trust 
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GREATEST WONDER 


By STELLA CRAFT TREMBLE 


TF or 


Of all the wonders of the world, the sun is most benign, 
Although the stars on velvet skies are lovely when they shine; 
Yet of the lovely gifts God gave to man on land and sea, 
The greatest is the sun that makes life grow abundantly. 


The sun is quite impartial: he shines upon Cathay, 
Swings on to Burma's rice fields and the roads of Mandalay; 
He seems to travel westward within a perfect plan; 

He measures time, gives radiant life to animal and man. 


He smiles upon Manchuria, and shines on Jordan's plain— 
He dances high o'er Italy and the olive fields of Spain. 

And then he spans the ocean, the continent, the sea, 

But bouncing back, he brings his gift of light to you and me! 


‘Tis no wonder that our Saviour in the prophets’ scroll is called 
The blessed Sun of Righteousness, the Light that lights the world; 
And His word it is that guides the sun its flaming path along— 
Oh, let our hearts be raised to Him in gratitude and song! 
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to anyone. When you are as old as I am, 
Pedro, you will know that it is as hard for 
a woman to keep a secret as it is for a moth 
to stay away from a candle.” 

Carmena noted that evening that both 
José and Pedro were unusually quiet and 
seemed to be thinking of far-off things. She 
thought little of it, however, until, after the 
night was thoroughly dark, her husband said 
he must go away on some business and would 
take Pedro with him. This was unusual, she 
thought, and had she known they took can- 
dies and tools with them she would have 
been alarmed. 

It was a long walk to the pasture, and in 
the dark it took even longer. But that was 
forgotten when, after a half hour’s work on 
the box, they finally got it open. By the dim 
light of a candle the father and son saw be- 
fore them a box full of jewels—pearls, rubies, 
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sapphires, diamonds, and many gold coins! 
Robbers’ loot, indeed it must be. They could 
hardly refrain from taking the box home 
with them right then. José, however, knew 
of the cruelty they could expect from Abul 
Kadiga should he learn of the source of the 
treasure, or if people should believe him to 
have stolen it. He knew that a poor shepherd 
would stand no chance in the corrupt system 
of so-called justice then prevalent in the land. 
So they closed the box, covered the place 
more securely than before, pushed the bushes 
back, and left for home. 

“Tomorrow,” said José, “I must see Abul 
Kadiga for a price on the land. Let us hope 
he does not place it too high, though I can- 
not expect a reasonable bargain from him.” 

The next morning Pedro alone took the 
sheep to the pasture, for José had urgent 
business. When he returned, Carmena was 
astonished at what he told her. 

“Carmena, my wife,” began José, “I have 
decided to buy from Abul Kadiga a piece of 
the pasturelands. Will it not be good if we 
own some land ourselves?” 

“But, my José,” answered Carmena with 
surprise, “we have no money. No doubt he 
asks a high price. How can we pay it? Do 
nothing foolish, my husband.” 

“We have the sheep, thirty-four of them,” 
said José stubbornly. “We can sell them.” 

“No, no!” cried Carmena, “not the sheep! 
What good will pastureland do us without 
sheep? José, you are feeling well, are you? 
I cannot understand you. Forget the land. 
You will not sell our sheep to buy land, will 
you? Please?” 

José did not answer at once. At last he 
said, “Carmena, I have my mind made up. 
We need the land. Do not distrust me, for 
in the end you will see that I have used 
wisdom.” 

Carmena became very angry with her hus- 
band. First she pleaded and begged, then 
she threatened, then resorted to tears. At 
this, José fled from the house to join Pedro 
in the pasture. Left alone, Carmena ceased 
crying and tried to think what could be 
causing her husband to do so rashly. He 
had never ventured so foolish a thing before. 
She thought about it for the remainder of 
the day and finally came to the conclusion 
that José must be ill, maybe going mad. The 
thought frightened her. 

The next day, despite Carmena’s violent 
objections, José led the sheep away and sold 
them. Carmena, seeing that she could not 


change his mind, called upon Pedro to try 
to dissuade him, but Pedro merely shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “Father must know 
what is best, he always does. Do not worry, 
Mother. He will get good money for the 
sheep and then the land will be ours.” 

“Land, land!” screamed Carmena. “Who 
wants land? Will you have land and let your 
wife and children go hungry and naked? 
What good is pasture without sheep? You 
must be mad, José. You must be out of your 
head. Alas, why didn’t I marry Fernandez 
instead of you? Today I could have been 
rich and happy instead of the wife of a 
mad shepherd.” And here Carmena fell into 
a fit of weeping again. 

José did not get quite so much for the 
sheep as he had hoped. He decided that if 
he could sell their few household goods he 
would have about enough. But what would 
Carmena say to that? However, that very 
afternoon his chance came. After many bit- 
ter words to her husband for selling the 
sheep, Carmena took the two girls with her 
to the village well to draw water. José and 
Pedro hurriedly gathered up the few pieces 
of household furnishings, carried them away, 
and sold them. 

Carmena returned to an almost empty 
house. This was more than she could stand, 
and she rushed to pour out her troubles 
into the sympathetic ear of a neighbor. 

“Surely your José is mad,” agreed the 
neighbor. “Never before has he acted like 
this. You had better be careful, for he might 
harm you or your little ones.” 

“I don’t believe he would harm us,” an- 
swered Carmena on second thought, “for he 
speaks very kindly to me. Only he is doing 
these foolish things.” And Carmena burst 
into tears again. 

That evening José steeled himself to say to 
his wife, “Carmena, I know you do not ap- 
prove of what I have done, but in a few more 
days you will thank me for it. Please listen to 
me once more. We must sell what clothes and 
bedding we can spare, for I need a little 
more money to buy the land.” 

Carmena was past the point of tears by 
now, and stoutly refused to do as he asked. 
“Will you have your wife and children out 
begging in the streets just because you wish 
a piece of land?” she retorted. 

“But my dear Carmena,” broke in José, 
“of course you cannot understand. Pedro and 
I,” here he lowered his voice to a whisper, 
“Pedro and I have a secret. We cannot tell 
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you now. But tomorrow we must sell what 
clothes and bedding we can spare, buy the 
land, and prepare for a long journey. Do not 
tell anyone we are going away. It is very 
important that no one shall know, or else 
Abul Kadiga might have both Pedro and 
me put in jail and you will have nothing to 
do but beg for your food.” 

These statements frightened Carmena, but 
she was fascinated with the idea of a secret. 
What secret could be so important that it 
made her husband act so mad? She begged 
him to tell her, but he would not. She ap- 
pealed to Pedro, who, swelling with the 
importance of knowing something that his 
mother did not know, only told her to wait 
a few days and she would know all. Carmena 
fretted, teased, and begged, but neither her 








Guess Who 


By MARY J. VINE 


So kind was she that when she died, 
Her neighbors all came in and cried, 
While in their hands they garments bore, 
That she had made in days of yore. 

For she had been the needy’s friend, 
And clothed and fed them to the end. 
She lived at Joppa, by the sea. 

Two names she had; what could they be? 


See Acts 9:36. 
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husband nor her son would reveal the secret. 

The next day José went to Abul Kadiga to 
pay for the land. By this time it was the talk 
of the village that José was going mad. Old 
friends argued with him to care better for 
his wife and children, or else they avoided 
talking to him altogether. Abul Kadiga him- 
self firmly believed José to be out of his right 
senses, but was glad enough of it if he could 
make some money in the deal. He was 
charging much too high for the land, he 
knew, but he thought if the shepherd was 
crazy enough to want it, he could pay the 
price. An escribano, or lawyer, was called 
in, the deed was written up, the money paid 
over into the hands of the greedy Moor, and 
José left with the paper which stated that 
he was legal owner of the greatly desired 
pastureland. His heart was bulging with 
happiness and excitement. Now he could 
hardly wait until dark when he could get 
the treasure, the treasure that was now his. 
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As soon as it was thoroughly dark José 
said to Carmena, “Pedro and I have a little 
business that will call us away for a while, 
but you must be ready when we return, for 
we shall start at once on our journey. Mind 
that you do not tell anyone that we are leav- 
ing. Just trust me, and you will soon under- 
stand everything.” 

Carmena, tearful again, was all for refus- 
ing José, but the earnestness of his voice, 
the kindness of his eyes, and the mystery 
of it all, compelled her to have faith in him. 

Taking with them their only remaining 
basket, a shawl, and a candle, José and Pedro 
started again for the pastureland. In his 
bosom José carried his deed to the land, for 
he did not intend ever to lose that. As they 
hurried onward both had an inward fear 
that the ladrones might have returned before 
they did and carried the treasure away al- 
ready, but neither of them spoke his fears 
aloud. José could not bear to think of what 
would become of his family if this had hap- 
pened. 

Arriving at last where the treasure had 
been hidden, they pushed away the bushes, 
and with hands trembling with excitement, 
pulled away enough gravel and stones to 
give entrance to José’s hand. Hardly breath- 
ing, Pedro waited an eternity of seconds 
while José’s hand swept the edges of the 
cave-hole. Finally José gave a muffled cry of 
relief as his fingers touched the box. But 
was it full or empty? What if the treasure 
were gone? 

As soon as he began to lift it, however, 
José knew it was not empty. Pedro lighted 
the candle, and when José raised the box to 
the surface and hastily opened the lid, the 
soft rays of the candlelight shone on a dream- 
land of jewels and coin. They were all there, 
just as they had been three nights before 
when José and Pedro first opened the box. 

Tears of joy streamed down José’s face and 
a great lump lodged in Pedro’s throat as 
they gazed in silent rapture at the treasure. 
But they had not time to kneel there and 
enjoy the sight, for already Abul Kadiga 
might be suspicious and have someone lurk- 
ing near to watch them. They must begin 
their journey immediately. 

When José and Pedro returned home car- 
rying the basket Carmena was waiting for 
them. “What is in the basket, under the 
shawl?” she asked. 

“Provisions for our journey,” he answered 

briefly. “Are you prepared to start?” 











“Yes,” answered Carmena, “but I would 
like to bid farewell to my good neighbors 
before we go. Grant me that favor, please?” 

“I am sorry, Carmena, but they must not 
know of our leaving. You are a good wife 
to trust me so. Soon you will be the happiest 
woman in all Spain,” José smiled wisely, and 
Pedro grinned. 

They had traveled for many hours and 
were far from home when José finally lifted 
the shawl from the basket. 

“Here, my own Carmena,” he said proudly. 
‘Come see our secret.” 

He opened the box, and there before the 
astonished eyes of Carmena lay a king's ran- 
som in jewels and coin glittering in the sun- 
shine. Quickly José and Pedro told her all 
about it, and why they had to buy the land. 

For a moment Carmena was overwhelmed 
with surprise, then she threw her arms about 
her husband. Laughing and crying together 
she said, “My dear, mad José, to think that 
I would distrust you for one minute! Mad 
indeed! But such a lovely madness! Forgive 
me for my anger. I had never dreamed of 
such a thing as this. You are ever my wise 
husband!” 

José said, “Now you see why we must 
leave our home. If Abul Kadiga were to find 
this out, he would have that crooked judge 
after us and claim the treasure as his own.” 
And José chuckled to himself at his success 
in outwitting the old Moor. 

The family journeyed on to Seville, and 
there José and Carmena, with their children, 
and even their children’s children, enjoyed 
wealth and happiness all of their lives. 


Betty and Ralph had been listening spell- 
bound as Aunt Dorothy told the story. Sud- 
denly she stopped, for the story was ended, 
and the children sat silent. “Now tell me,” 
she said, “what Bible text does that story 
make you think of?” 

Then Ralph remembered, and said, “Oh, 
I know, Aunt Dorothy! It’s the one about 
the treasure hidden in a field, isn’t it?” 

“Surely you must be right, Ralph,” Betty 
said quickly. “I think I can say the entire 
verse by memory. “The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto treasure hid in a field; the which 
when a man hath found, he hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field.’ ” 

“Yes, Betty and Ralph, you have guessed 
correctly,” answered Aunt Dorothy thought- 
fully. “And don’t either of you ever forget 


that the kingdom of heaven is really worth 
giving up everything to obtain.” 


Missionary Mary 
From page 5 


“Ever so often. I do, and it helps me. Why 
don’t you try to remember?” 

“All right, Mary,” said the teacher. “I 
will. Now run along. It’s half past twelve 
now, and your mother will wonder what's 
happened to you. You need not come back 
till two o'clock.” 

That was Mary’s. last day at school. The 
next day she was very ill, and a few days 
later she died. 

And from that very day the teacher be- 
gan to pray more often, and the old taxi 
driver stopped drinking. Two other peo- 
ple are now members of a church in the 
north of England, all because a little girl 
loved Jesus and was not afraid to be a mis- 
sionary for Him. 

And when Jesus comes to gather to- 
gether all the boys and girls who love Him, 
I think there will be a special crown wait- 
ing for Mary, don’t you agree? 


Margaret’s Faith 
From page 3 


garet and her sister Agnes, age thirteen, 
were seized and condemned to death. Mr. 
Wilson was allowed to purchase the free- 
dom of Agnes, but on this May morning 
Margaret was led away from the prison to 
the seashore to die. 

The group halted on the seashore. In 
front of them the shining sands glistened 
in the morning light. The tide had gone out, 
and the soldiers grumbled that it would be 
a long day’s work, for they would have to 
wait until the tide came in. 

Once more, on the seashore the two 
Margarets were offered pardon if they 
would take the oath to the new religion, 
but both refused, saying, “Unless with 
Christ’s dear servants we have part, we 
have no part with Him.” 

The soldiers took the elder Margaret out 
over the sands, far into the water, and tied 
her to a stake. The waves were already 
rising around it, and they left her there. 
But as the waves climbed higher she 
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Junior Boys and Girls | 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 








By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 





In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 

Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 
volumes for you. 


PRICE EACH $7. 75 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 
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ARLE OR OE 


prayed that God would hold her in the 
hollow of His hand. 

The tide slowly flowed in. Through 
young Margaret's mind were going the 
precious words, “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” 

“Margaret, my bonnie, bonnie Margaret! 
Gie in, gie in, my bonnie, dinna ye drown. 
Gie in, and take the oath,” Margaret’s 
mother was crying out from the crowd. 

The soldiers turned Margaret’s face to- 
ward the sea, that she might see all that 
remained of the other Margaret, and then 
they led her down into the water, tied her 
hands, and around her slender waist they 
cast the rope. One of the men came back 
after a few minutes and loosened the rope 
for a moment, raising Margaret out of the 
water. “Margaret, just say, ‘God save the 
king,’ and take the oath,” he begged. 

Margaret answered, “God save the king,” 
but she would not take the oath. 

The tide continued to flow in, driving 
the people back onto the shore. Now the 
tide was as high as her waist. She began 
to sing a song from her Scottish psalm- 
book: 


“My sins and faults of youth do Thou, O 
Lord forget 

After Thy mercy think on me, and for Thy 
goodness great. 

Now for Thine own name’s sake, O Lord, 
I Thee entreat 

To pardon mine iniquity; for it is very 
great. 

O do Thou keep my soul, do Thou deliver 
me, 

And let me never be ashamed because 
I trust in Thee!” 


As the waters rose about her neck Mar- 
garet repeated the closing verses of Ro- 
mans 8: “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

While Margaret prayed, the waters cov- 
ered her. Those who watched said that as 
her face turned upward on the wave, the 


sum bufst through a rift im the clouds, full 
shining in glory upon her face as it sank 
below the water. 

Truly the promise of God had not failed, 
“When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee.” 

Junior friend of mine, does your re- 
ligion mean as much to you as Margaret 
Wilson’s meant to her? Will it take you 
through present problems as well as through 
the time of trouble, which is surely just 
ahead of us? 





Jack’s Adventure 
From page 8 


Jack felt that he had time now to look at 
his watch. 

What! Impossible! He looked at his 
watch again. No, there was no mistake. 
Look at the sun. It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon. It would take an hour longer 
to deliver those three books the very best - 
he could do. He was tempted to let them 
go or send them by. mail, but, no, he had 
promised those people that he would de- 
liver the books himself. He would keep 
his promise. 

Away he dashed with the book that was 
to go to the family on the east side of 
town. Half an hour later he sped away with 
the book for the old man by the spring. 
The sun seemed to be running a race with 
him and gaining at every turn. Now with 
his last book for the last order to that house 
way up on the hillside he started on a run. 

Without offering to unwrap the book he 
handed it to the elderly woman and ex- 
plained that he was in a very great hurry. 
But that did not disturb her tranquil spirit 
in the least. 

“Oh, did I order a book from you?” she 
questioned. 

“Yes, ma'am,” Jack answered. Seeing 
that she made no further move, Jack 
opened the book and gave her a brief can- 
vass and handed it to her again. 

“Yes, I do remember that you said that 
little speech to me when you were here 
before,” was her comment as she took the 
book and began eyeing it. 

“P-a-t pat, r-i rye, a-r-c-h-s——” she 
began spelling out the name of the book. 
“What is the name of this yar book any- 
way? I never heard a name like this be- 
fore.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


William Butt, age 12. 74 Paine Road, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Stamps, horses, books. 

Bruce Rollins, age 12. 32 Spring Street, R.F.D., 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Stamps, riding 
horses, roller skating. 

Larry Rollins, age 14. 32 Spring Street, R.F.D., 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Roller skating, 
baseball, fishing. 

Robert Butt, age 14. 74 Paine Road, Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Stamps, fishing, baseball. 

Don Kierstead, age 16. 110 Central Street, Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Roller skating, music, 
baseball. 

Joyce Irene Johnston, age 13. Route 1, Grand 
Valley, Colorado, U.S.A. Cooking, piano, singing. 

Dianna Nobles, age 12. Route 1, Grand Valley, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Cooking, sheep raising. 








“Patriarchs and Prophets,” Jack replied. 

“Southern p-u-b pub, I-i-s-h lish, i-n-g 
ing.” Here she discovered that her glasses 
were so dirty that she could not read very 
rapidly. After giving them a thorough wip- 
ing, examination, another cleaning, and ex- 
amination, she replaced them slowly and 
carefully. Then she began reading the first 
chapter. 

That was entirely too much for nervous 
Jack. “Lady,” he began, “I am sorry, but I 
must go.” 

“Marthie, run over to your Uncle Ezra’s 
and tell him to loan me ten dollars to buy 
a book with. Tell him that I'll pay him 
back a-Saturday.” 

Martha, who had been leaning against 
the door, slowly lowered her arm and dis- 
appeared into the house. From this po- 
sition on the hill Jack could see that the 
shades of evening were already hovering 
over Camp Dot. The last feeble rays of the 
sun were melting away from the treetops 
in the valley, the songbirds were silently 
winging their way to their nests, the cows 
were leaving their milking places and 
were meandering toward the little brook 
at the foot of the hill. The old lady kept 
on reading, and Jack kept on twisting. 
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“Isn't it about time Martha was coming 
back?” Jack asked. 

“Marthie.” 

No answer. 

“Marth-eee.” 

No answer. 

“Mar 

“Ma’am?” 
within. 

“This man is in a big hurry, child. Run 
over right now and ask your Uncle Ezra 
for that money, like I tell ye.” 

Another pause. The old lady kept 6 
reading, and Jack kept on twisting. 

“Marthie, are you going?” 

“Dear me, granny, I'll be ready in a 
minute.” 

Another pause. Then a little noise was 
heard near the door, and Miss Martha: ap- 
peared, dressed in her “Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing” clothes. The old lady kept on read- 
ing, and Jack kept on twisting. 

The sun and Jack’s courage sank to- 
gether. What could he do! He just could 
not pass that Hell’s Gap now. He would 
spend the night right there with someone. 
This brought a little comfort to him. 

“Lady, is there a place here where I car 
spend the night?” 

“I don’t know of narn,” and she kept on 
reading, and Jack kept on twisting. 

“Hasn't Martha had time to be back yet?” 

“Yes, and several times, too. I do declare 
that gal aggravates me to death sometimes.” 
With this she put her book up. It was too 
dark to see to read any more, but not too 
dark for Jack to keep right on twisting. 

If you will tell me how to find the place, 
I will go after her,” said Jack. 

After learning the directions, he hurried 
as fast as he could see to go. Near the 
fence corner stood a couple, Martha and 
a solemn-faced youth. 

“Did you get the money, Martha?” Jack 
held his breath for fear she was on her 
way yet to her uncle’s. 

“Yeah, here it is,” she said as she handed 
the ten-dollar bill to him without a word 
of apology. 

Free at last, Jack lost no time in getting 
to the foot of the hill. Then he stopped. 
“Why am I hurrying so?” he thought. “It 
is as dark as it ever will be tonight. I just 
can’t go through that dreadful plact. I will 
inquire for a rooming house here.” 

After wasting many precious minutes, 
he found to his dismay that there was no 


the-ee-ee!” 
drawled out 





a voice from 





rooming house in that town, that no one 
would keep strangers over night, that the 
next train would leave at ten o'clock the 
next morning, that the only road out of 
town was through Hell’s Gap. 


Sick at heart, Jack began his dreaded 
journey. By this time the moon was sifting 
enough light among the branches of the 
trees to create weird and mysterious forms. 
The vagabond breezes gave enough life to 
these fantastic creatures to keep one guess- 

g all the time. A screech owl added to 

e scenes already in Jack’s mind. On and 
on he went. First one object then another 
challenged his undivided attention. Peer- 
ing into the darkness, Jack thought he saw 
a sharp turn to the left in the road. By this 
he knew that he was nearing the notorious 
place. 


If he only could pass that spot without 
disturbing the tranquillity of the moun- 
tain fastness, he would be satisfied. But, 
oh, how those buggy wheels did squeak! 
It seemed that every joint in that old buggy 
hadn’t been oiled in months; every spoke 
was loose and pounded into place at every 
turn of the wheel. Hark! A long-drawn- 
out bay of a hound in the direction of the 
three houses, followed by a chorus of many 
others, plainly indicated that his approach 
was being broadcast to all far and wide. 
Jack leaned far over the buggy to see 
whether he could distinguish any living 
form near Hell’s Gap. Nothing could he 
see. He sank back on the seat exhausted. 

But for the life of him he could not keep 
his eyes off that black hole in the moun- 
tains ahead. What is that? Two men with 
clubs at their sides stepped out into the 
middle of the road a few rods ahead. Jack 
stopped his horse. He would go back. No, 
that would not do. They had seen him 
now, they could catch him, and besides he 
could not turn the buggy around on that 
narrow road. 

Up to this time Jack had thought that 
@ had a poor memory, but now he was 


surprised to see how vividly every story 
he had ever heard about this place came 
back to his mind. He remembered also 
what those men at the commissary had said, 
and that one man had gone in the direc- 
tion of this place, and that he had nearly 
four hundred dollars on his person, and 
that he did not have a thing to defend 
himself with. 

He decided to tell those men that they 
could have everything he had, if they would 
not hurt him. On second thought, he knew 
that that would never work. Then he be- 
gan to wonder how they would kill him. 
Would they beat him with those clubs? 
Would they toss him over that precipice? 
Oh, if he would only light on the sand 
bed! But what of all those snakes and 
animals that inhabited that place? In the 
fall he would be sure to sprain an ankle, 
or break a leg, and be at the mercy of those 
terrible creatures through the long hours 
of the night. No, the best thing would be 
to be thrown onto that big rock and have 
it over with in an instant. 

What is that? Two more men with guns 
stepped into the road. No, it was not just 
his imagination, either. His horse had seen 
them, had his ears up, and was snorting 
and going from side to side of the road. 

There was only one thing to do. He must 
face the bandits. He was almost up to 
them now. Whether they would speak to 
him first or fire a gun or jump into the 
buggy and begin beating him, he did not 
know. He closed his eyes and tried to sing 
softly, “Anywhere with Jesus I am not 
afraid.” That was all he sang of that song. 
He heard a shuffling of feet, he felt the 
swaying of the buggy, he opened his eyes 
—and saw two milch cows getting out of 
his way. 

(Next Week: “Home Again”) 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story illus- 
trations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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X—MOUNTAINSIDE SERMON 


(September 8) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Matthew 5:1-16; 
7:7-12. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them” (Matthew 7:12). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


Have you ever been to junior camp or to camp 
meeting and had the church service outdoors? 
We all enjoy a meeting like that! We feel 
closer to God in the midst of His handiwork. 
Jesus often preached out of doors. We read of 
His once preaching from a boat by the sea. In 
our lesson this week we shall learn about the 
wonderful sermon called the Sermon on _ the 
Mount, that He preached to a great multitude 
gathered on a mountainside. In this sermon He 
gives us principles to live by and shows us the 
responsibility we have on this earth as His chil- 
dren. 

SUNDAY 


Blessings for God’s Children 


1. Find Matthew 5:3-11. Right at the beginning 
of His sermon Jesus called forth blessings on His 
followers. Find the nine classes of people whom 
He calls blessed and the rewards they will reap. 


2. Read verse 12. Why should we rejoice when 
we are persecuted for Christ’s sake? 

NoTe.—Jesus tells us to rejoice, for our re- 
ward will be great. A few years after He spoke 
these words, Stephen was to be persecuted. He 
rejoiced while cruel men threw stones at him. 
Yet one stood among the onlookers who was to 
become a hero of the cross. It was very largely 
due to Stephen’s cheerfulness under suffering 
that Saul the persecutor became Paul the 
preacher. And Paul, himself persecuted and im- 
prisoned, spread abroad the gospel through his 
writings. 

MONDAY 


Our Responsibility in This World 


3. Find Matthew 5:13. What does Jesus say His 
children are in this world? 
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NOTE.—Salt is used to preserve—to keep 
food from going bad. So the Christians of this 
world are compared to salt because they pre- 
serve this world from complete corruption. Were 
it not for the prayers and lives of God’s chil- 
dren on this earth, it would be completely 
spoiled by Satan. 

4. Read verse 14. To what else does Jesus com- 
pare the Christian? 

5. Read verses 15, 16. What is the Christian’s 
responsibility as a light bearer? 

NOTE.—'‘‘But Jesus did not bid the disciples, 
‘Strive to make your light shine; He said, ‘Let 
it shine.’ If Christ is dwelling in the heart, it is 
impossible to conceal the light of His presence. 
If those who profess to be followers of Christ 
are not the light of the world, it is because 
the vital power has left them; if they have no 
light to give, it is because they have no con- 
nection with the Source of light.’—Thoughts 
From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 66, 67. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 306, pars. 3-5. 
TUESDAY 


How to Pray 


6. Find Matthew 6:5, 6. What kind of prayer 
did Jesus condemn? How should we pray? 

7. Read verses 9-13. What prayer did Christ 
teach His disciples to pray? 


8. Read Matthew 7:7-11. How does Jesus try to 
show us God’s eagerness to answer our prayers 
and give us what is good for us? 


NOTE.—'‘‘Keep your wants, your joys, your 


sorrows, your cares, and your fears, before Go 
You cannot burden Him; you cannot weary Hi ' 


He who numbers the hairs of your head is not 
indifferent to the wants of His children.’—Steps 
to Christ, pp. 104, 105. 


For further reading: Thoughts 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 125, 126. 


WEDNESDAY 
Guarding Our Thinking 
9. Find Matthew 7:1-5. What does Christ tell 


From the 





us about judging other people and their motives? 
How did He illustrate His meaning? 


10. Find Matthew 6:25-32. How did Christ try 
to teach us the uselessness of worrying about 
whether we shall be provided for? 


11. Read verse 33. What must take first place 
in our thinking? 

NOTE.—"God’s law is the law of love. He 
has surrounded you with beauty to teach you 
that you are not placed on earth merely to delve 
for self, to dig and build, to toil and spin, but 
to make life bright and joyous and_ beautiful 
with the love of Christ, like the flowers, to 

ladden other lives by the ministry of love.” 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 
144, 145. 

For further reading: Thoughts 

Mount of Blessing, pp. 141-144. 


THURSDAY 
Having a Good Foundation 
12. Find Matthew 7:24, 25. To whom does 


Jesus liken those who listen to His Word and 
act upon it? 


13. Read verses 26, 27. To whom does He liken 
those who hear but do not obey? 


14. Read verses 28, 29. How did this out-of- 
door congregation accept Jesus’ teachings that 
day? 

NoTe.—“Among the crowds that thronged 
about the Saviour, were many who had spent 
their lives about the Sea of Galilee. As they sat 
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upon the hillside, listening to the words of 
Christ, they could see valleys and _ ravines 
through which the mountain streams found 
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their way to the sea. In summer these streams 
often wholly disappeared, leaving only a dry 
and dusty channel. But when the wintry storms 
burst upon the hills, the rivers became fierce, 
raging torrents, at times, overspreading the val- 
leys, and bearing everything away on their resist- 
less flood. Often, then, the hovels reared by the 
peasants on the grassy plain, apparently beyond 
the reach of danger, were swept away. But high 
upon the hill were houses built upon the rock. 
In some parts of the land were dwellings built 
wholly of rock, and many of them had with- 
stood the tempests of a thousand years. These 
houses were reared with toil and difficulty. They 
were not easy of access, and their location ap- 
peared less inviting than the grassy plain. But 
they were founded upon the rock; and wind and 
flood and tempest beat upon them in vain. 
“Like the builders of these houses on the rock, 
said Jesus, is he who shall receive the words 
that I have spoken to you, and make them the 
foundation of his character and life.”—Thoughts 
From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 212, 213. 


FRIDAY 


WHICH OF THESE THINGS DID JESUS TALK 


ABOUT in the Sermon on the Mount? (Under- 
line them.) 
Salt Sand 
Rock Tares 
A door Floods 
Roses Lilies 
Barns Houses 
Bread Lightning 
Lizard Serpent 


What did He say about the things you have 
underlined? 





As Jesus talked of the wonderful love of God, the people listened for hours, spellbound. 
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OTTO the OSTRICH, No. I- 


By Harry Baerg 
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1. Ostriches are the largest living birds, and Otto 
the ostrich, at the age of three, was nearly eight 
feet tall and weighed three hundred pounds. 2. His 
mate was slightly smaller. Her feathers were gray 
all over, but he proudly carried white plumes that 





contrasted smartly with his black body feathers. 3. 
Otto’s mate began laying eggs, one every other day, 
in a hollow scooped in the sand. The eggs weighed 
three pounds each and would make an omelet two 
feet across—enough to feed a dozen people! 











4. After the hen ostrich had laid a dozen eggs in 
her six-foot nest she began her six-week task of 
incubating them. She sat on them all day, and Otto 
relieved her at night. 5. Both birds worked together 
to turn the eggs daily with beaks and claws. 6. Os- 
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triches in some parts of the world have several 
wives, all of which lay in the same nest. The 
eggs are buried a foot deep in the sand and kept 
warm by the sun in the daytime and by the birds 
at night. See what it says in Job 39:14, 15. 








7. While Otto’s mate sat on the nest, she held her 
head high watching for enemies, but when necessary 
she flattened out. Otto watched while he fed in 
the neighborhood. 8. One day a boy roaming nearby 
saw the brooding ostrich. He decided to come 
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closer for a better look at the nest. 9. On hands 
and knees he crept slowly through the tall grass. 
He did not realize that Otto had seen him right 
from the first and that just now he had brought 
himself into a position of considerable danger. 








